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THE REORGANIZED NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

The reorganization of the National Education Association 
is an accomplished fact. The plan which creates a house of 
delegates and substitutes this for the general meeting where all 
members present have a vote was first presented to the association 
at Pittsburgh in 1918. It did not seem wise to the friends of the 
measure to risk a vote at the Pittsburgh meeting. In 1919, at 
Milwaukee, the plan was opposed by the representatives of New 
York and the representatives of the Teachers' Federation on the 
ground that it is out of harmony with the charter of the asso- 
ciation, and also on the ground that the system of allotting dele- 
gates does not give adequate recognition to teachers. The 1919 
meeting blocked the plan but voted to ask Congress for authority 
to change the charter of the association. 

The meeting of 1920 was organized by the friends of the plan 
with a view to insuring its adoption. The consent of Congress to 
modify the organization had been secured in the interval since the 
Milwaukee meeting. The place of meeting was chosen far enough 
away from the great centers of population so as to make it quite 
impossible to pack the meeting. The people who went to Salt 
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Lake City went because they were intent on business. There 
were not many of them there, but they were compactly organized 
and they accomplished their purpose. The plan was adopted as 
originally proposed. 

The opponents of the plan fought against adoption, but their 
opposition was of no avail. In fact, it had no real strength. 
Miss Margaret Haley, who more than anyone else blocked the 
measure at Milwaukee, was at Salt Lake City. She had the floor 
practically every time that she claimed it. She opposed the plan 
in general and in detail, but chiefly on the ground that it is danger- 
ous and likely to lead to the domination of the teaching profession 
by someone who ought not to dominate it. This vague someone 
seems to be typified by the state superintendents, who were made 
ex-officio members of the house of delegates. The first and most 
vigorous effort to stop the plan centered on the proposal of seating 
state superintendents as delegates. 

There has been much criticism of the officers of the National 
Education Association for moving the meeting to Salt Lake City. 
The adequate answer, however, is to be found in the record of 
packed meetings of recent years, beginning with the Boston meeting 
and ending with the Milwaukee fiasco, where a body of voters, 
supposed to be professional teachers, voted in blocks after arriving 
on special trains for no purpose other than political control of 
the association. 

On the whole, it is well that the association was taken away from 
the possibility of being packed, and it certainly did wisely in turn- 
ing itself into a representative organization rather than a town 
meeting. 

The new plan adopted at Salt Lake City is as follows : 

ARTICLE II. ELECTION OF OFFICERS, REPRESENTATIVE 
ASSEMBLY AND AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS 

Section i. The election of officers and transaction of business at the 
annual meeting shall be by a representative assembly composed of delegates 
apportioned, elected and governed as hereinafter provided. 

Section 2. The president, vice-presidents, treasurer and directors of the 
association shall be chosen by the representative assembly by ballot, at the 
annual business meeting, a majority of the votes cast being necessary for a 
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choice. They shall continue in office until the close of the annual meeting 
subsequent to their election, and until their successors are chosen, except as 
hereinafter provided. The secretary and treasurer shall enter upon their duties 
at a date which shall be determined by the board of trustees and which shall 
not be later than the first of October and shall continue in office during the 
terms for which they are separately chosen and until their successors are duly 
elected. 

Section 3. The state teachers' association or educational association 
of a state, territory, or district, may become affiliated with the National 
Education Association and shall be designated an affiliated state association. 
Each affiliated state association shall be a state unit in the organization of the 
National Education Association and as such shall be entitled to representation 
in the representative assembly as hereinafter provided. The annual dues 
of an affiliated state association shall be $10 for each delegate to which said 
state shall be entitled, with a maximum of $100. Said association shall 
receive without application, or other condition, all regular publications of 
the National Education Association, including the volume of proceedings, 
reports of committees, and all special bulletins and announcements when 
issued. 

Section 4. A local educational association or teachers' organization 
within a state, territory, or district, may affiliate with the National Edu- 
cation Association and shall be designated an affiliated local association. 
Each affiliated local association shall be a local unit in the organization of the 
National Education Association and as such shall be entitled to representation 
in the representative assembly as hereinafter provided. The annual dues of an 
affiliated local association shall be $5, which shall entitle said association to 
receive without application, or other condition, all regular publications of 
the National Education Association, including the volume of proceedings, 
reports of committees, and all special bulletins and announcements when issued. 

Section 5. Each affiliated association, both state and local, shall be 
furnished a certificate of membership and shall be entitled to the active assist- 
ance and support of the National Education Association in promoting the 
interests of such affiliated association and its members in so far as such interests 
come within the purpose and object of the National Education Association 
as set forth in its charter. The secretary of the National Education Asso- 
ciation shall, with the advice and approval of the executive committee, make 
such arrangements for mutual co-operation between the National Education 
Association and the state and local affiliated associations as will promote the 
welfare of all and advance the interests of the teaching profession. 

Section 6. Each affiliated state association shall be entitled to elect 
one delegate and one alternate to the representative assembly for each 100 
of its members, or major fraction thereof, who are active members of the 
National Education Association, up to 500 such active members, and there- 
after one delegate and one alternate for each five hundred of its members, or 
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major fraction thereof, who are active members of the National Education 
Association. Such delegates shall be designated state delegates. 

Section 7. Each affiliated local association shall be entitled to elect one 
delegate and one alternate to the representative assembly for each 100 of its 
members, or major fraction thereof, who are active members of the National 
Education Association. Such delegates shall be designated local delegates. 

Section 8. Only active members of the National Education Association 
shall be eligible to be delegates to the representative assembly, and to vote in 
the election of delegates in a state or local affiliated association. An active 
member shall be permitted to vote for the election of delegates in but one 
affiliated local association. 

Section 9. The officers of the National Education Association as named 
in the charter and the state superintendent or commissioner of education 
of each state, territory, and district, shall be ex-officio delegates to the repre- 
sentative assembly. The president of the association shall preside at the 
annual meeting of the representative assembly and the secretary of the asso- 
ciation shall keep the records thereof. In case of a tie the president shall cast 
the deciding vote. 

Section 10. Delegates shall file their credentials with the secretary of 
the association on blanks furnished by him for that purpose not later than 
ten days before the beginning of the annual meeting. The secretary shall 
turn over such credentials to the credential committee, when appointed, with 
such information thereon as may be obtained from the records of the asso- 
ciation. The representative assembly shall be the final judge of the qualifi- 
cations of delegates. The delegates shall have equal rights and each shall 
have one vote. Meetings of the representative assembly shall be open to the 
active members of the association who shall be privileged to address the 
assembly on subjects pertaining to the association. The representative 
assembly shall adopt rules of procedure which shall not conflict with the 
charter and by-laws of the association. It shall recommend an equitable 
plan for paying the expenses of delegates to the annual business meeting of 
the association. 

PRESIDENT HUNTER 

The reorganized National Education Association selected as 
its first president Superintendent Fred M. Hunter, of Oakland, 
California. This is a wise beginning. Mr. Hunter is a vigorous, 
independent, strong organizer and entirely competent to manage 
the association. It is to be hoped that he will manage it as he has 
been elected to do. He is strong enough to escape domination by 
the political forces which during the last few years have controlled 
the National Education Association and nearly wrecked it. 
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There is a place for a broad, free, professional association of 
American educators. There is large work for such an association 
to do, but it cannot do this work if the whole attention of the 
organization is centered on logrolling. 

There were days when the National Education Association was 
the center of great educational reforms, proposed and formulated 
by leaders in American thought. If Mr. Hunter can restore the 
association to the position that it had in those days he can make 
a name for himself and for his administration. To the thinking of 
many a member of the association the way to accomplish this end 
is to set the association collecting the information which will 
contribute to educational reconstruction of a rational type. 

For example, we do not have at the present time adequate 
knowledge of public resources which can be drawn on for the 
support of the larger educational program which we all hope 
is coming in this country. Thoughtful administrators know that 
funds must be found or schools will suffer. Cannot Mr. Hunter 
be persuaded to organize a commission of really national scope 
to work on this important problem ? 

Again, the school curriculum is in urgent need of reconstruction. 
The old system of an eight-year elementary school is disintegrating 
and there is no national agency to guide in the reorganization of 
the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. Cannot Mr. Hunter 
breathe some professional life into the politics-ridden body of the 
National Education Association by attacking this truly professional 
problem ? 

Once more, the problem of a truly efficient merit system for the 
appointment and promotion of teachers needs at the present time 
some strong intelligent champion. There are demagogues among 
us who are trying to undermine the profession of teaching by a 
destructive process of elimination of all supervision. There are 
those who curry favor with teachers by talking about the inade- 
quacies of all central control. Why not face the issue squarely 
and deal with it rather than wait for the slow process of natural 
evolution with its inevitable waste of effort and years ? 

Mr. Hunter has come into leadership at a time when leaders 
are needed. He is welcomed by the profession, which looks to 
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him for large accomplishments. He will be supported in any 
move he will make toward setting up an intelligent, efficient, 
professional organization. 

POLITICS AND SCHOOLS 

The two greatest cities of this continent present at this time 
a sorry spectacle of educational systems under the complete domi- 
nation of politics. The Board of Education of New York City 
at its July meeting refused to re-elect Dr. Tildsley associate 
superintendent. This act was carried through at the behest of 
Mayor Hylan without the assignment of any reason and by the 
votes of Mayor Hylan's appointees, cast solidly in opposition to 
the votes of the members of the board not appointed by the present 
mayor. A letter from one of the best-informed school men in 
New York City makes the statement to the editors of the School 
Review that this is notice to all associate superintendents that 
their positions will be secure only if they stand and deliver political 
spoils to the city hall. 

The board has overdone its political interference with the 
school system, even to the extent of losing the support of those who 
were unfriendly to Dr. Tildsley. This is shown by the fact that 
the Teachers' Union issued through its president the following 
statement : 

The Teachers' Union is gratified at the elimination by the board of Dr. 
John L. Tildsley from the dangerous position of educational autocrat over the 
thinking of teachers. However, gratified as we were at the result, we find 
ourselves in disagreement with the method whereby the result was achieved. 
We do not approve the action of the board in practically dismissing educational 
officers without so much as a frank statement to the public of the reasons for 
the dismissal. 

The Teachers' Union, as one of our correspondents explains, 
is a small organization of the most radical teachers. It has defended 
all of the teachers against whom Dr. Tildsley has, from time to 
time, made charges, including those of proved communistic and 
bolshevist principles. 

Certain it is that in its refusal to re-elect Dr. Tildsley the 
New York Board aimed a blow at one of the strongest men in 
the system. Dr. Tildsley has carried out without fear or hesitation 
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administrative measures which were necessary to the maintenance 
of professional standards among the teachers of New York. He 
has also been a leader in the organization of legislation for the 
improvement of teachers' salaries and for the betterment of the 
conditions under which teachers work. His vigor and clear-headed 
energy make him unacceptable to Mayor Hylan. So he goes. 

The pathetic fact in such a situation is that the teaching pro- 
fession of the United States is absolutely helpless to meet an affront 
of this kind with any adequate defensive action. We are all 
insulted by this act. We are all curtailed in our rights in the 
person of our colleague, Dr. Tildsley, but we can do nothing but 
talk about it. 

The reason why we are helpless is that we have squandered 
our organizations on petty factional politics or we have refused 
to set up professional standards that the country can respect. 

The case of Chicago is in some respects worse than that of 
New York. Here there was a conspiracy to oust Superintendent 
Chadsey, and the conspiracy worked successfully. The members 
of the Chicago Board of Education are under jail sentences and 
fines imposed by Judge Scanlan of the Circuit Court as a result of 
their conspiracy. 

In delivering his decision Judge Scanlan used the following 
words: 

Tested by said rule of evidence, it is clear and patent, in spite of the artful 
manner in which their answers have been framed, that each of the respondents 
found guilty was engaged in the conspiracy charged in the information, and 
that they performed covert acts in furtherance of the same, as charged in the 
information, and that said acts were calculated to prevent, frustrate and inter- 
fere with the operation of, and cause to be held for naught, the judgment entered 
in this court November 8, 1919, and to bring the authority and dignity of this 
court into disrepute, as charged in the information. 

The prominence of the guilty respondents, all but one of them are members 
of the Board of Education of the City of Chicago, and that one is the attorney 
of said Board; several of them are lawyers, and therefore officers of the Court, 
the fact that the guilty respondents conspired together are circumstances that 
tend to aggravate the seriousness of the offense committed. Law and order 
will never prevail in this community while persons of standing and authority, 
like these guilty respondents, in concert of action treat with open contempt 
and disobedience the mandate of a court. 
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The guilty conspirators in this case have succeeded in their shameless 
and lawless design to prevent Dr. Chadsey from holding the office to which 
he was entitled under the law, and all that this Court can now do is to see to it 
that the guilty ones shall not go unwhipped of justice. 

Counsel for the informant very strenuously contends that the evidence 
proves that the respondent Mortenson was a party to the conspiracy charged 
in the information. If, in determining the guilt or innocence of the said 
respondent, the answer of other respondents (for instance, the answer of 
respondent Bithers) could be considered, there would undoubtedly be merit 
in the contention of counsel. But where the question of the guilt or innocence 
of the respondent Mortenson must be tested only by his own answer, and that 
considered in the light of the rules of law that protect respondents in a case 
of this character, the respondent Mortenson must be found not guilty. That 
he had knowledge of the conspiracy to prevent Dr. Chadsey from holding the 
office to which he was legally entitled, and that he was perfectly willing that 
the conspiracy should succeed appears clearly. While legally he must be 
found not guilty, yet from an ethical and moral standpoint he presents the 
meanest figure in the case. 

DORMITORIES AT PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 

Principal D. Lange of the George Weitbrecht Mechanic Arts 
High School of St. Paul raises in the following paragraphs a series 
of important questions which some of the readers of the School 
Review may be interested to discuss. 

It seems to the writer that the public high school of the country will soon 
be confronted with the necessity of taking a somewhat novel step in the 
administration and equipment for students of secondary schools. I believe 
the time has come when in the larger cities of the country there should be at 
least one dormitory for high-school boys, and one dormitory for high-school 
girls. 

In every large high school which has an enrolment of one thousand or 
more pupils, there are a number of boys and girls who for various reasons 
cannot live at home under the control of their parents or near relatives. Every 
high-school principal knows of good boys and girls whose mothers are not 
living, and whose fathers cannot give them proper attention. The result is 
that such pupils are generally poor students; they contract irregular, if not 
vicious, habits, and frequently have to be placed in private schools, when the 
father would much prefer to have them attend a public school in his home town. 

Then there are likely to be, especially in the western and central western 
cities, a number of pupils, both boys and girls, who come to the city from the 
country districts, sometimes hundreds of miles away. In some cases these 
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pupils live with relatives who generally have little or no control over them. 
I have in mind one case of that kind. A boy about seventeen years old, whose 
parents lived on a farm in one of the neighboring counties, had to work. 
He associated with vicious companions and came home at all hours of the 
night. My warnings to the boy had no effect. One night he came home 
under the influence of liquor. The result was that I had to write his parents 
to come and take the boy out of school and take him home. 

Another boy who came to this school from South Dakota paid his own 
way by working for a telephone company at night. He occupied a room in a 
rooming house with a man. The man slept in the room while the boy was at 
school, and the boy slept while his roommate was at work. 

In another case a teacher came to me and said: "One of my boys has no 
place to sleep tonight. He has been living with his old grandmother but she 
has grown so feeble that she will be taken to the hospital today and the boy 
has no place to go for the night. " 

This boy was an orphan who paid his own way by carrying papers. I 
went with the boy personally to the Y.M.C.A. and secured a room for him 
where he is very comfortable and has been living now for about two years. 
I think, however, that even the Y.M.C.A. or Y.W.C.A. cannot give to pupils 
of high-school age the kind of attention which they ought to have. The 
solution would be high-school dormitories. 

A high school located near the industrial district of a city should have a 
dormitory for boys and another high school should have a dormitory for 
girls. The dormitory should vary in size with the demands of the city. As 
most schools have a cafeteria, they would have to serve only two meals. The 
boys' dormitory ought to be in charge of a married teacher, and the girls' 
ought to be in charge of a competent matron. It would seem most desirable 
to have a dormitory, not directly connected with the school building, but 
conveniently near the building. 

I believe that the lack of high-school dormitories turns a considerable 
number of students away from the public high schools, whose parents wish to 
send them there, and they ought to be enabled to send them. Under present 
conditions it forces boys and girls of high-school age to live under surroundings 
which are not favorable for good study nor conducive to the formation of 
high moral ideals. If possible, these dormitories should be self-supporting, 
the parents paying board and room and other necessary expenses. I believe, 
however, that we should have such dormitories even if they are not self- 
supporting, for we all agree that it is a much better policy, economically and 
socially, to prevent young people from going wrong than to attempt to reform 
them after they have gone wrong. 

I should be very much interested to know the opinions and the experiences 
of other high-school men on this question. It might be very desirable for 
the School Review to secure and publish statistics bearing on this matter. 
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SOCIETY OF COLLEGE TEACHERS OF EDUCATION 

STATEMENT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER, FEBRUARY, 
1919, TO FEBRUARY, 1920 

Receipts: 

Cash (and bonds) on hand February 25, 1919 $720.92 

(See page 311, School Review, April, 1919) 

Interest on $300 bonds, April 15 to September 15 12.45 

Sale of 24 separates, or yearbooks, at 25 cents 6.00 

Membership fees, 227, at $2 . 00 454.00 

fi,i93-37 
Expenditures: 

Telephones (Marshall Printing Company) $ .30 

Telegrams (Waldo, Thurston, $1.43; Kelly, Anderson, $1. 20; 

Graves and reply, $2 . 96) 5 . 59 

Mcintosh lantern, Chicago meeting 15.00 

Stamps 18. 53 

Addressing and proofreading. 7.25 

Annual dues statements printed 5 . 50 

Large envelopes for Yearbook, Campbell- Johnson Company. . 2 . 88 

Refund, Robert A. Cummins 2 . 00 

Educational Monograph, 1920 145 . 00 

Committee Expenses: 

D. A. Anderson 136. 60 

H. W. Nutt 18.61 

A. R. Mead 5 . 50 

J. E. Butterworth 1 . 20 

J. H. Minnick 47-Oo 

Argus Enterprise Inc. — Lantern at Cleveland 10.00 

Drayage on Yearbooks .50 

$421.46 

Carried forward March 1, 1920 $771 . 91 

($300 . 00 in Liberty Bonds) 

G. M. Wilson, Secretary-Treasurer 

Audited and found correct. 

Charles H. Jtod, Auditing Committee 

SUMMARY FOR FIVE YEARS 





Receipts 


Expenditures 


Balance 


1915* 


1 5°-S3 
209.55 
253.00 
426.25 
360.77 
472-45 




S S°-53 
186.67 




% 73-41 
166.88 
124.38 
214.51 
421.46 




272.79 
574-66 
720.92 
771.91 


1918 









* Received from C. Alexander 



G. M. Wilson, 

Secretary-Treasurer, 1915-20 
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NEWS ITEMS FROM SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

EARNING THE SCHOOL EMBLEM 

Ben Blewett Junior High School, St. Louis, Missouri. — The "B " is awarded 
in three phases of school life, scholarship, citizenship, and extra-school activi- 
ties (which include athletics). In each of these three lines of endeavor there 
are three degrees of achievement. The first award in each case is a bronze 
button which may be won at the end of the first half-year at Blewett. It is 
possible for pupils to win all three bronze buttons at the end of the first half- 
year. A silver button may be won at the end of another half-year in any line 
which a pupil has previously won a bronze "B." The felt letter "B" is 
awarded for the third attainment in each case. The buttons and letters are 
different in design according to whether they are awarded for scholarship, 
citizenship, or extra-school activities. 

To win the "B " in scholarship a pupil must receive a grade of A for a half- 
year in 85 per cent of his studies in which he recites as often as i\ times a week. 
His citizenship grades must be satisfactory. 

To receive the "B " in citizenship a pupil must have satisfactory grades in 
scholarship (an average of C) ; he must be recommended by four teachers as an 
exceptionally good citizen of the school (and must not be objected to by any 
teacher) ; and he must be approved by the congress of his grade. 

To receive the " B " in extra-school activities a pupil must have satisfactory 
grades in citizenship and in scholarship; he must not receive a grade lower 
than "B " in gymnasium if he is a candidate in athletics; and he must be con- 
spicuous as a leader in club work, athletics, or in some other extra-school 
activity. 

Below are listed the requirements for the "B" in athletics. 

For a boy they are as follows: 

1. In football, basket-ball, and baseball he must play three full games 
and be recommended by the coach. 

2. In track he must win during two consecutive half-years a total of fifty 
points in the various track meets. Points are awarded in meets as follows: 

Grade Intergrade 

First — 5 points First — 10 points 

Second — 3 points Second — 6 points 

Third — 2 points Third — 4 points 

Fourth — 1 point Fourth — 2 points 

Inrerschool Interscholastic 

First — 20 points First — 40 points 

Second — 1 2 points Second — 30 points 

Third — 8 points Third — 20 points 

Fourth — 4 points Fourth — 10 points 

The cross-country is a single race. Twelve places are awarded, provided 
at least fifteen boys run. First counts twelve points, second eleven points, etc. 
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Members of winning teams in relay races are also awarded from one to 
five points each. 

3. In golf a boy must be the winner of the school tournament and there 
must have been at least ten competitors. 

4. In tennis he must have been the winner of the singles or one of the pair 
who won the doubles, and there must have been ten competitors in the singles 
and twelve in the doubles. 

5. The "B" will be awarded to boys who complete in two consecutive 
half-years any four of the following sets of performances: 

a) Practicing faithfully during the season with the school football, basket- 
ball, or baseball team. 

b) Being a member of an athletic team which wins the championship of 
the seventh, eighth, or ninth grade. 

c) Playing tennis on ten different days for at least one hour and a half on 
each occasion. 

d) Playing golf on ten different days for at least one hour and a half on 
each occasion. 

e) Swimming on ten different occasions for one hour. 

/) Ice skating on ten different days for at least one hour on each occasion. 

g) Hiking on ten different days (outside of club work), going at least five 
miles on each hike. 

h) Bicycling on ten different days (outside of club work), going at least 
ten miles on each occasion. 

In order to win a "B" in this way a boy must not make a grade lower 
than B in gymnasium; he must have satisfactory grades in citizenship and 
scholarship; and he must fulfil the requirements during the school term. 

The requirements for the "B" for a girl in athletics are as follows: 

1. She must have a grade of at least B in gymnasium classes and her grades 
in citizenship and scholarship must be satisfactory. 

2. She must complete in two consecutive half-years any four of the 
following sets of performances: 

a) Belonging to an athletic team which wins the championship of the 
seventh, eighth, or ninth grade. 

b) Playing basket-ball on ten different days during the season. 

c) Playing tennis on ten different days for at least one hour on each 
occasion. 

d) Playing golf on ten different days for at least one and one-half hours 
on each occasion. 

e) Swimming on ten different days for one hour on each occasion. 

/) Ice skating on ten different days for at least one hour on each occasion. 

g) Hiking on seven different days, going at least five miles on each hike 
(club work not counting). 

h) Bicycling on seven different days, going at least ten miles on each 
occasion. 

i) Earning a grade of A on the Blewett Dancing Squad (which is not one 
of the Tuesday clubs). 

Junior Life 



